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watchful eye of the Russian ambassador to Vienna, Baron P. K. Meyendorf. By the Olmiitz "punctation" (November 29, 1850, N.S.) Prussia not only accepted all Austrian demands concerning Hesse-Cassel and Holstein, but renounced her plans for a German "union" and adhered to the old confederation established in 1815. The Olmiitz agreement came as a shock to Prussia, but the wrath of the public was directed against Russia rather than against Austria. A few months later, indeed, Frederick William and Francis Joseph concluded a secret military alliance (May 16, 1851, N.S.). On the surface, the relations of the three eastern Powers remained cordial, and a visit paid by Nicholas to Berlin and Vienna in the spring of 1852 was a personal triumph for the tsar. To many contemporary observers he appeared to be on the pinnacle of power. Yet the Holy Alliance, on which he continued to rely, existed merely in name. Prussia did not forget Nicholas's part in frustrating her cherished national ambitions, while the Hapsburg Monarchy resented the country's increasing dependence on an impetuous ally and dreaded the growth of Russian influence in the Balkans.
THE GATHERING OF THE STORM, 1850-1S53
The course of the French revolution, which in its initial stage Nicholas had planned to destroy by armed force, led to a gradual improvement in the relations between the two countries. The suppression by General Louis Cavaignac of a radical uprising in Paris (June, 1848) was rightly interpreted in St. Petersburg as the turning point ushering in the triumph of reaction. The strong-handed domestic policies of Louis Napoleon, who became president of France in December, 1848, commended themselves to Nicholas, and although the prince-president's military intervention in the dispute between Pope Pius IX and his rebellious subjects raised a number of thorny international questions, these were of greater immediate concern to Austria and England than to Russia, The capture of Rome, after a siege, by the French troops (June 30,1849, N.S.) and the unconditional restoration of pontifical authority was another defeat for the revolution and a victory for the legitimacy that Nicholas so ardently championed. The issue of legitimacy, however, was soon to interfere with the harmonious relations between Paris and St. Petersburg. When it appeared that Louis Napoleon contemplated the revival of the empire, the tsar instructed his charge d'affaires in Paris, Nicholas Kiselev,